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How cruelly this operates upon the mind, to have its free con-
ceptions thus crampt and pressed down to the measure of a
strait-lacing actuality, may be judged from that delightful sensation
of freshness, with which we turn to those plays of Shakspeare
which have escaped being performed, and to those passages in the
acting plays of the same writer which have happily been left out in
performance. How far the very custom of hearing any thing spouted,
withers and blows upon a fine passage, may be seen in those
speeches from Henry the Fifth, &c. which are current in the
mouths of school-boys from their being to be found in Enfield
Speakers, and such kind of books. I confess myself utterly
unable to appreciate that celebrated soliloquy in Hamlet, be-
ginning " To be or not to be," or to tell whether it be good, bad,
or indifferent, it has been so handled and pawed about by
declamatory boys and men, and torn so inhumanly from its living
place and principle of continuity in the play, till it is become to me
a perfect dead member.

It may seem a paradox, but I cannot help being of opinion that
the plays of Shakspeare are less calculated for performance on a
stage, than those of almost any other dramatist whatever. Their dis-
tinguished excellence is a reason that they should be so. There is
so fmuch in them, which comes not under the province of acting^
with which eye, and tone, and gesture, have nothing to do.

The glory of the scenic art is to personate passion, and the turns
of passion; and the more coarse and palpable the passion is, the
more hold upon the eyes and ears of the spectators the performer
obviously possesses. For this reason, scolding scenes, scenes where
two persons talk themselves into a fit of fury, and then in a
surprising manner talk themselves out of it again, have always been
the most popular upon our stage. And the reason is plain, because
the spectators are here most palpably appealed to, they are the
proper judges in this war of words, they are the legitimate ring
that should be formed round such "intellectual prize-fighters."
Talking is the direct obj ect of the imitation here. But in all the best
dramas, and in Shakspeare above all, how obvious it is, that the
form of speaking, whether it be in soliloquy or dialogue, is only a
medium, and often a highly artificial one, for putting the reader or
spectator into possession of that knowledge of the inner structure
and workings of mind in a character, which he could otherwise
never have arrived at in that form of composition by any gift
short of intuition. We do here as we do with novels written in
the epistolary form. How many improprieties, perfect solecisms
in letter-writing, do we put up with in Clarissa and other books',
for the sake of the delight which that form upon the whole
gives us.